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NOTES ON CURRENT LEGISLATION. 

CONDUCTED BY HORACE E. FLACK. 

Child Labor — Indiana. The Indiana child labor bill emerged 
from the session of 1911 in a different and far less admirable 
form from that in which it went in. The "Child Labor Committee 
who were back of the bill as well as many others interested in the 
subject were keenly disappointed in the results and altho the 
law is in some ways an advance, it is so far behind what was hoped 
for, that at first one is tempted to say that no new law on the subject 
was preferable to the one passed. The original bill, in addition to 
regulating the employment of children in certain classes of work and 
certain trades, provided that no child under fourteen years of age 
should be employed or permitted to work in any gainful occupation 
other than farm work or domestic service, and, for children under 
sixteen stipulated a forty-eight hour week and an eight hour day; 
it also abolished night work for children under sixteen. This last 
excellent provision is retained in the law as passed and there will 
be no more night work for Indiana children, in spite of the glass 
manufacturers of the state, who tried hard to defeat this part of 
the bill. Also the general provisions in regard to certain trades 
and employments were passed practically as introduced except that 
the attempt to change the age of girls to be employed in certain 
forms of work to under eighteen years was not successful and these 
regulations apply to both girls and boys of under sixteen years. 

The more radical changes made by the amendments affected the 
hours of labor for children and the forms of gainful occupations 
in which children are allowed to work. In addition to being per- 
mitted to work at farm labor and domestic service a further provision 
makes it possible for children from twelve to fourteen to be employed 
in canning factories, which are otherwise unregulated in the matter 
of employing children, from June 1 to October 1. Where the glass 
men failed to abolish the night work clause, the canners were more 
successful and the children will do their share of the work this summer. 
Also, in place of working no more than forty-eight hours a week or 
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eight hours a day, they, as well as all other children employed, may 
work for fifty-four hours a week or nine hours a day, if the employer 
obtains the written consent of the parent or guardian, according to 
the last amendments to the bill. Such a clause, of course, practically 
means a fifty-four hour week and a nine hour day for the children. 

Ethel Cleland. 

Corrupt Practices at Elections. During the month of February, 
the states of Indiana, North Dakota and Wyoming passed compre- 
hensive corrupt practice laws. In the two latter states, the provisions 
of the Oregon primary law were followed closely and the plan of 
publishing a state pamphlet, stating reasons for the election or defeat 
of the respective candidates, and furnishing a copy to each elector 
of the state was adopted. Forty days before the primary, (thirty- 
three days by the Wyoming law) candidates may file with the secretary 
of state their portraits and statements of the reasons why they should 
be nominated. Those who oppose them may file the reason of their 
opposition. Space in the pamphlet is sold at a rate per page varying, 
with the importance of the office sought. In Indiana, it ranges from 
$100 per page for a candidate for United States senator or congressman, 
for governor, secretary of state or state treasurer, to $10 per page 
for assemblymen; additional space not to exceed three pages is pro- 
curable at the rate of $100 per page, or $25 per page, depending upon 
the office. In Wyoming the price per page varies from $200 to $100, 
additional space being sold at $100 per page. The secretary of 
state publishes these statements in a pamphlet six by nine inches in 
size and mails a copy to each registered voter in the state. The 
Wyoming law makes further provision for the filing of statements 
by political committees prior to the general election relative to their 
party principles and candidates, and for publishing and distributing 
these statements by the secretary of state. 

The amount which a candidate may spend in the primary or election, 
exclusive of the expense for space in the official pamphlet, is limited 
by the North Dakota law to fifteen per cent, of one year's salary 
of the office he seeks, although $100 is allowed in any case. The 
Wyoming law allows an expenditure not to exceed twenty per cent of 
one year's salary, with a minimum allowance of $200. Illegal expen- 
ditures under the North Dakota act embrace contributions, during 
one's candidacy, to religious, political or charitable causes, the gift 
of intoxicating liquors to influence electors, payments for transporting 



